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DRAMATIC DISCOVERY. 


A Bibliognoste—that is, gentle reader, a connoisseur 
in title-pages, editions, and colophons—would, we sup- 
pose, luxuriate in spéechless admiration over the newly 
discovered copy of “ Hamlet,” which is actually one 
year older in date than. any heretofore known to Shaks- 
pearian cognoscenti; and which has lately been exhu- 
mated from the Ceemetrion of a Bibliotaphe—alias a 
buyer of books, If it be genuine, it is, undoubtedly, a 
curiosity; but we cannot bring ourselves to attach to it 
quite so much importance as some of our contemporaries 
would challenge for it. This edition bears the date of 
1603, and is valued at £300. The proprietors are re- 
printing it, so that literal copies of it will soon be in. 
our hands. Meantime we have been favoured with 
copious extracts from it, which, though differing ma- 
terially from every other text extant, are certainly 
' Shakspearian. We incline strongly to the opinion that it 
is an imperfect and unauthorised publication, the sub. 
tance of which has been picked up by some one who 
attended frequent representations of the play, and per 
haps derived some assistance from the actors who per- 
‘formed it. The whole tragedy is comprised in about 
2,200 lines—the edition of 1604 has above 3,800. The 
alternate pages are headed “ Tragedie” and “ Tragedy.” 
Laertes is constantly called ‘ Zeartes ;” Polonius, 
“ Corambus ;” Gildenstern, “ Guilderstone ;” and Osric, 
“a braggart gentleman of the court.” The Ghost is 
very punctilious with regard to costume; and enters, in 
_ the closet scene, habited in a night-gown ! The edition a- 
bounds in what we must be allowed tocall “ new readings.” 
We cannot persuade ourselves that they were the original. 
Another volume, of equal rarity, has recently been im- 
ported from Holland. Among other scarce plays it con- 
tains “ THE TRUE TRAGEDY OF RICHARD THE THIRD.” 
Printed by Tuomas CREEDE, &c. &c. 1594. This play. 
is supposed to exhibit the prima stamina of SHags- 
PEARE's “ Richard the Third.” It was never seen by. 
apy of the commentators on the immortal Bard; but 
STEEYENs. knew of its existence from an entry -in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company, dated June 19th, oe i}. 
as did also MALoNE. We hope that this curious book » © 
will be re-printed. os 
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MISS PARROCK. 


A thousand laughing joys do sport about 

Her merry eye 3—'tis a peerless jewel 

Set in a budding rose; her eyebrows 

Seem like the boy-god’s bow; and her glances 

The shafts which he doth use. She is so fair 

That nun-like violets, veiled i’ th’ spring-time suow, 
Shew not so beautiful, as the coy veins 

Clad in the lily livery of her brow. 


ALTHOUGH we have not hitherto given a place in 
our work to the portraits, or memoirs of any of the 
an corps who have not performed at one or other 

of the principal metropolitan theatres, yet, we consider 
superior talent in any individual who has not had the. 
fortune “ to tread the boards which KEMBLE 

ly trod” to be 4 sufficient reason for departing from 
‘eur usual course. Indeed, we flatter ourselves, that we 
iare doing a piece of duty, which is incumbent on us,-as 
atte dramatic guardians of the day, to foster and 
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encourage dawning genius in the candidates for histri- 
onic honours, wheresoever that genius may lurk, byall the 
legitimate means in’ our power. In so doing, we are 
satisfied that we shall he supported and applauded by 
all those who think rightly, and act as they think, 
There are, at this moment, performers, without the pale 
of the great theatrical world, playing at provincial or 
minor houses, who will hereafter attract .crowds to the 
hallowed spot, 


“ Where eke old Drury raised her honoured head.” 


The future Touchstones, Mercutios, and Autolyci of 
the stage are now, perhaps, doing heavy business in 
barns; the man who within a few years. will wield the 
tragic sceptre in the British corps dramatique, it may 
be, is now capering as a Harlequin, or strutting and va- 
pouring in tinselled rags before six rushlights and as 
many boobies at a fair; the MUNDEN of 1830 may, at 
this moment, be attempting rich jocosities with a heavy 
heart, and striving to quell most fearful presentiments 
of going supperless to bed ; the successor of FAWCETT 
is probably one of the present Bath Company; and the 
heiress to JORDAN'S comic sock may be languishing ata 
Minor. “ Many a flower” in the theatrical wilderness is 
indeed “born to blush unseen ;” but talent in general 
will, in due time, find its level. Still, there is oftena 
long, a dreary, and heart-withering interval from the 
first budding of genius in its lowly nook, to the moment 
of its being recognized and rewardedjwith that admira- 
tion which is its due; and he who discovers and brings 
such genius into the full blaze of day, very deservedly 
‘enjoys the constant gratitude of those, to whom hehas 
‘been the secondary means of affording delight. 
Impressed with the trath of the foregoing observations, 
we enter most cheerfully upon the memoirs of the very 
«pleasant little actress whose name statds at the head 
of this article. Miss PaRRocK deserves to. be moch 
better known than she is; and those pérsous, who, 
‘Vike us, have witnessed the rich native ‘humour “and 
-eomic tact which she displays in the ‘characters of 
‘Sophia, in The Road ‘to Ruin ;” ‘Maria, iv The 
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Citizen,” &c. will, with us, lament that she has hitherto 
had no opportunity of exhibiting her talents toa London 
audience in the regular drama. Her favorite characters 
are those which are usually occupied by Miss KELty; 
aud she possesses a considerable portion of the archness, 
paiveté, and true pathos of that charming and most 
efficient actress. In what are technically termed 
« breeches parts,” she is particularly successful; her 
Jaba, Zamora and Blind Boy are, we are told, clever 
performances; her Arthur, in “ King John,” (aud here 
we speak of our own knowledge) is distinguished for 
a Shakesperian purity, of which, we—judging from her 
Nell, Susan, in “ Sweethearts and Wives,” &c.—had 
gearcely deemed her capable. Her correct enunciation 
and affecting delivery of the text at once pleased and 
surprised us; and notwithstanding our love and admira- 
tion for those fair creatures who have played “ this 
hapless shoot of royalty” in our presence, we must 
confess, that Miss PARRocK’s performance of the 
eharacter, alloyed as it was with faults, came nearer 
to our ideas of the manner in which it ought to be played, 
than that of any other we have seen. But her chief 
thiamph in this department of the drama, was in Lubin— 
the lad who has never seen a woman—in a clever 
translation of a very delightful French piece, which 
has been played several times by Monsieur Crioup’s . 
Company, at the Tottenham Street Theatre. In the 

original, the solitary boy is allotted to Mademoiselle 
§r. ANGE, and the performance does as much credit 


- to her high talents as that of the translated Lubin does 


te Miss Parnrockx. There are some differences in the 
representation of the character by these actresses, as 
well as their persons and style, which are very striking. 
Sr. ANGer’s height, graceful deportment, and erudition 
in stage matters givea her a great advantage—but she 
lacks the handsome legs and joyous boyhood of PaRRockK. 


. The sharp, knowing, aquiline nose, practised smile, and 


well-educated eyes of the former unfit her for the part 
of an artless youth ; for which, the occasional innocency 


_ of expression, round features, and appropriate age of 
, the'latter, especially qualify her. St. ANGE seems te 
YY? 
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feel awkward out of ber usual dress—PARROCK looks 
as if she were born in breeches. The latter has the 
hand and arm of the young muse of melody—but then 
the feet of the former might rival those of the Graces, 
The English actress is a pulpy, budding little blonde 
in the meridian of her teens—the French lady a ri : 
delicious brunette, infull bloom. The smile of St. ANGE 
is like a gleam of April sunshine—beautiful but brief;— 
the laugh of Parrock is the talk of the heart; the 
flash of the former is more powerful while beamin 

upon us—but the protracted out-gushing of the latter 
is remembered long after its rival is forgotten. The 
song of St. ANGE charms our ears—the melody of 
PARROCK’Ss voice, in mere dialogue, delighteth our hearts, 
PaRROC«x is often gauche, but always natural—St. ANGE 
is always graceful, and generally artificial. The oue 
displays the attraction of nature—the other the perfec. 
tion of art. Sr. ANGE shines in the roguish waggeries— 
PaRROCK excels in the pretty innocencies of the part. 
The former plays invariably to the audience—the 
latter seems, in soliloquy, to talk to the trees, and the 
birds, and the flowers around, and the clouds above 
her. This pleases us—that we admire. This we think 
of a year after—the other we forget within an hour— 


* One is young, and both are beautiful.” 


The life of an actress so youthful as the lady at present 
under our notice can afford but little that is interesting 
to the reader ; especially when, as in the present case, 
the hours which are not occupied in the business of a 
theatre are passed in a quiet domestic circle. The 
little history of this young lady will, therefore, occupy 
but a small portion of our pages. 

Miss EL1z4 Parrock was born on the 18th of Decem. 
ber, 1806, in the vicinity of London. Her father (who 
is now deceased) was a man well known and much 
respected in the theatrical world. He was long connected 
with “the children of the stage,” and young Exiza 
naturally imbibed a great predilection for histrionics. 
At a very early age she was remarkably clever in the 
recitation of smart prologues, epilogues, and similar 
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productions, and, at length, several persons of discrimi- 
pation having expressed a decided conviction ef her 
talents, she was introduced to the then proprietor of the 
Cobourg Theatre. Guossop. heard her recite, and was 
so struck with her style, that he expressed his opinion 
that she was by far too good for his theatre, and immie- 
diately introduced our young heroine to Mr. TERRY, 
who was then manager of the little theatre in the Huy- 


. Market. TERRY was much pleased with her, bat ob- 


jected to her extremely youthfal appearance, (she being 
scarcely fifteen, and very pétite for her age) and advised: 
ber to go into the country “ not so mach to improve 
&s. grow,” and that in another season he should be happy 
to offer her a good situation in the house. 
_Guossop, however, forthwith engaged her for the 
Cobourg; she soon after made her first appearance 
in the before-mentioned character of Lubin, in ‘* Thirteen 
Years of Labour Lost,” and met with a most gratifying 
receptien. 

She was now placed under the tutelage of Mrs. WEsT ; 
ad her very correct readings and good delivery cer- 
tainly do that lady much credit. 
~ Miss Parrock played most of the lively characters 
at the Cobourg for some time; and attracted particular 
attention by her very rich performance of Madge, in 
“‘Redgauntiet,” at the Sarrey. At the Brighton’ and 
ether provincial theatres, she has been a great favorite. 
Her Lydia Languish, Elvina, and Lucile have given 
general satisfaction; and we have no doubt but that 
were she allowed “ ample scope and verge enough” in 
het department, she would soon become a distinguished 


favorite. She has now a very good winter engagement 


at the Adelphi, where she plays second to Miss Boorn, 
which iatter entertaining buat rather stale actress uffords 
a figg set off to the youthfal attractions of PARROCK: 
Miss.Booru is too far gone to play a young lady at 
adittle theatre, and we should have thought she was 
too oldja stager to exhibit herself to the fearfully adjacent 
sadience of the old Sans Pareil. 

; We must now assume, fur a moment, our critical tone; 


the faults, of our little heroine. In the first 
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then, Miss Parrock, although she gets through a song 
very well in character, yet, notwithstanding her .voice ig 
good: and her ear correct, she wants cultivation to fill 
a singing part. Her Ghita, for instance, is excellently 
played, but only tolerably sung. We find the same failing 
in her Juba ; and recommend her, if she wishes to shine 
in opera, to be assiduous in her musical studies, A 


very celebrated master has, to our knowledge, expressed _ 


a high opinion of her capabilities; and, with attention, 
we have little doubt but that she might sustain an operatic 
character with great credit. But then we could not 
expect her to play Elvina, The Maid of the Inn, 
Priscilla, or Amanthis as she does; therefore it is best 


for her, perhaps, to study character, rather than the’ 


gamut, and to sing prettily and act well, rather than act 
tolerably and be but a second-rate singer at last. Miss 
PARROCK’s voice is very pleasing in level dialogue ; but 
harsh and disagreeable when strained to too high a pitch. 
She, however, rarely rants ; and has, indeed, of late, 
almost entirely ceased to get into those ridiculous alti- 
tudes of tone, which so many, even of our great actresses, 
affect. She has not the least idea of bombastic humour; 
but this, perhaps, is rather in her favor than otherwise— 
she is too natural an actress to be successful in gross 
caricature. If managers and authors may be credited, 
her. study is excellent, and she must be consequently 
valuable in a theatre ; still she is unqualified by nature to 
be generally useful, out of herown line; but this certainly 
embraces a sufficient number of characters, for an actress 
who aspires to do what she attempts in a superior style. 
These are her chief faults, and when compared with her 
manifold good points, they are scarcely worth mentioning. 
Besides, we cannot expect perfection in a young lady who 
is buta few monthsabove eighteen. In another year, we may 
probably see her altogether free from them, and holding her 
proper place in one of the principal metropolitan theatres. 
Miss Parrocxk’s character in private life is, from all 
that we-can gather, most unexceptionable. She has, we 
are informed, received, notwithstanding her youth, many 
bymeneal offers, and we fear that ere long this fascinating 
little actress will degenerate into some matronly ‘Mrs. 
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plesion is fair; her hair is light; her nose is rather 
setroussé sy her lips are delicately formed; her eyes 
gall, but eloquent; her eyebrows finely arched; and 
her arms, hands, and legs beautiful; especially the 
former, which are, perhaps, as fine as those of any woman 
othe stage. On the whole, Miss PARROCK is a pretty, 
ing, and will, without a doubt, if she continue on 
the boards, be within a short time one of the most popular 


' of our comic actresses. 





NUGE DRAMATICE. 


No. VIII. 


BY G, J. DE WILDE. 





THE BATTLE OF NANCY.* 


SCENE.—A large and splendid tent, the curtains of 
which being drawn aside, an extensive country is dis- 
played terminated by hills, over which is a serpentine 
route. In the distance are seen the walls of the 
town of Nancy. 





* CuaRLEs, duke of Burgundy, Brabant, &c. &c. 
surnamed the Bold, the Warrior—the rash son of PHILIP 
Ill., called the Good Duke of Burgundy, and of ISABELLA 
of Portugal, was born at Dijon, the 10th November, 1433. 

He lost his infantry and equipage at Grandson, on 


| Saturday, March 2nd, 1476, and 18,000 men on the 22nd 


of June following before Morat. 
Having attacked Nancy with 3,000 men he was betrayed 
by Count’ DE Campo Bass, a Neapolitan, and killed 


before that town, on the 5th January, 1477. 
. Lenglet, Dufrinois, Morery, etc. 


“ake singular reports circulated after his death, and of 


th the dramatist has made use, are well known. 
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Under the tent are several seats and a table, on which 
are placed a rich suit of armour, and the insignia 
of royalty. The action begins in the evening and 
closes at the break of day. 

As the curtain rises, the noise of the warlike instruments 
indicates a battle ; it increases, and groups of soldiers, 
repulsed by others,rapidly cross and recross the stage; 
tn the mean time, a crowd of women and children 
traverse the distant hills, shrieking at the sight of 
the battle. CHARLES, EcCBERT, and three Chevaliers, 
sword in hand, enter the tent with a triumphant air, 
They are all habited exactly alike. Nothing distin- 
guishes CHARLES from the others ; all have their visors 
lowered which they raise on entering. 


\ 


The four companions of CHARLES, 


Victory! victory to Burgundy! 
Cha. Cease these.rash shouts.—Hope blinds ye. 
Ec. _ « Say-not so! 
No, Sire, doubt not of the prodigy 
Strange tho’ it be, these eyes beheld it, by. 
My life I'll swear it. Though a thousand times 
More numerous than ourselves, the enemy 
With terror, stricken at the name of Cuar Es, 
Confounded and surprised at the bold daring 
Of a mere grasp of warriors, resolved 
To die with you beneath the walls of Nancy, 
Fly on all sides, their arms and banners fling 
Aside, and leave the battle-field to those 
Whose only hope was for a glorious grave. 

Cha. Great God ! should it be true! Should fickle fortune 
After such dread reverses, war once more 
Beneath the flag of CuaRLEs!—Well she must be 
Deserved, strip off these arms, which coward-like 
Conceal me from the foe ; amid the carnage, 
Once more will | appear deck’d with the pomp 
Of royalty—once more be CHARLEs the Bold, 
And by the’ deed redouble the affright 
My name alone inspires—My arms! 


(The three Chevaliers are about to present him 
the armour on the table.) aad 
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Ec. Stay, Sire— 
Stifle this rash desire in Heaven’s name ; 
You are not now as in your prosperous days 
By numerous armies circled, and almost 
favulnerable ’mid your brave battalions. 
Itis against yourself and not your states 
That jealous powers have declared this war. 
Itis no longer love of victory : 
‘Tis vengeance lifts the blade ’gainst you alone; 


, And if distinguished from your Chevaliers, 


Against you every hostile glaive would point, 
And render every hope to save you fruitless. 
Sire, I conjure you battle at our side 
But as our equal—leave the enemy 
In the uncertainty which now divides 
Their efforts, now they seek you but in vain. 
The thunder of your name congeals their blood ; 
Each of us seems the unconquerable CHARLES. 
Their terrer every instant wider spreads, 
Since every where they deem they see its cause. 
Thus clad remain, and let us to the combat. 
The three Chevaliers. On to the fight. 
» Cha. I yield me to your counsel. 
For once let valour be with prudence blended ; 
This day, this dreadful day decides my fate. 
Here, here, for death—or immortality ! 
The foe’s retreat perchance is but a snare 
To draw our soldiers to the open plains. 
Fly, Count AMALDI, and bring back my warriors, 
To where the hill will shelter them from numbers. 
You, Chevalier, advance with the reserve 
Left by the river, ’tis a last resource— 
No matter—ere the night, be conquest ours. 
You with a party of the most intrepid 
Burn every village! Be there no retreat 
For friend or foe ! Away! CHARLEs has gained 
The energy, the intrepidity, ; 
Which nam’d him first the Terrible—the Bold. 
Ec. Fly! and beneath the walls of Nancy shout 


For Victory or death! : . 
[Exeunt the three Chevaliers. 
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Ec. Now,.CuaR es, I find thee once again thyself; 
Again I recognize thee as of old — 

The unconquered—the unconquerahle monarch, 

(He is about to leave the camp, CHARLES gra 
his hand, brings him back, and looks around 
him with emotion.) 

Cha. EcBErtT! .companion of my first exploits, 
Brother in arms, sole friend that Heaven has granted, 
Cease to deceive thyself--dear EcsertT-——no! 

1 am no more that CHARLES the world admired, 

Whose memory after-centuries shall honor. 

The star of my prosperity has set ; 

Affrighted fortune flies the fields of blood, 

Where my blind rage has sacrificed my people, 
(Looking round him with terror.) 

And, in its stead, misfortune’s genius comes. 

Ec. What recollections, CHaRvEs ! In what a moment! 

Cha. The confidence mine eye assumes is not 
Within my heart; I do not reckon now 
As once,. upon the victory | dispute ; 

But still despair renders me terrible. 
I know not what infernal power supplies 
At once the place of courage and of strength. 
Beneath the walls of Nancy am 1 come .- 
To seek my death—woe to my enemies 
If in its stead 1 meet with victory. 
Ec. Come, then, obtain it—come and merit it. 
Cha. (Again looking round him.) 
Stay !—(wtth joy mingled with terror.) 
No—[ see him not—Is Heaven appeased ? 
Ec, What seek you? 
Cha. No, this time the spectre comes not. 
Ec. The spectre! God of Heaven, what means this 
madness? 
CHARLES, in the name of Heaven—— 
Cha. ( Wildly.) Ne not from Heaven—it comes frop 
Hell’s abyss, 5 
Misfortune tv announce. Ere each defeat 
The horrid phantom came.—Hast never met 
- Among my. soldiers, one tall warrior, 
Sis‘ vieor closed, and clad in sable arms? 
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Ec. Never. 
Cha. Why should’st thou—thou'rt no guilty wretch. 
(fn @ gloomy tone.) It is my fatal genius, come to lead 
3 The way to my destruction. 
d Ec, Misfortune’s mountain-heap has crushed his 
reason! 
Cha. No, no, my friend, it is no idle dream, 
.AtMorat, when the earth was cover'd with 
My soldiers’ carcases,. he followed me 
‘f/ Over the field of carnage ; I beheld 
The fiend in the a gulph, where bleeding lay 
The severed heads of Underlach’s religious. 
Where’er my fury, since my dark reverses 
Hath signalised my passage—there I found him 
Before me as the genius of misfortune; 
ee tone of joy mingled with fear.) ' 
lat he appears not now.—On to the battle! 
Be. On! 
¥ Cha. Ou! my much-valued friend. 
Ec, (Embracing him.) My Prince! 
Voices Without. CHARLES! CHARLES! 
Ee. Hear you their shouts? On King of Burguady! 
Your soldiers’ call. 
Cha. ] feel my courage glow; 
Again shall they behold me CuarLEs the Bold! 
Ec. ¥ hasten to announce your coming—'tis 
_ W\ To promise victory ! 
’ (He rushes out, CHARLES who is following him, 
stops suddenly and returns ) ' 
Cha. (Solus) Oh! God! ‘Thou who canst read the 
hearts of men, © 
Thou know’st my soul hath ever dreaded guilt ; 
Thou know’st *twas fate conducted me to crime; 
And now, now thou beholdest my renown. 
Give me back, mighty Father, victory ! 
Give me, oh! give me back my days of glory! 
Give me my prayer, and here I swear, this steel 
Shall never glitter in the hand of CHARLES 
for a.noble and a worthy purpose. 
(During this speech the PHANTOM enters and places 
itself behind CHARLES unperceived.)' 


‘f 
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Now be my doom accomplished!—To the battle! 
The Phantom. Stay !— 
Cha. God !—The Spectre'—/ He staggers back 
gazing on the phantom with horror.) ; 
The Phan. CwarR.Es of Burgundy 
Thou hast ask’d victory of the Eternal ; 
I bring thee his reply. 
Cha. ep rind with horror.) Thou! 


The sound of trumpet and the clang of arms aré heard, 
\ 


ear’st thou not : 

The signal for my presence, soon my fate 
Will be decided, I must to the field; 
Leave me—leave me—let me pass, 

The Phan. Stay! (CHARLES advances, the curtain 
of the tent close with a terrific noise, as if struck 
at once by thunder, wind, and hail ; some flashes 
of lightning appear ; CHARLEs stops as petrified.) 

Cha. What power unknown thus binds me to the spot? 

Man! fiend! or spectre! is it thou who fling’st 

Athwart mine eyes the veil that covers them? 

Is’t thou who in my veins freezest my blood? 

Why thus pursue me since misfortune’s day ? 

Why ere the battle is thy form before me? 

Why have I seep thee like the funereal bird, 

Hovering abové the slaughtered carcases, 

With which my vengeance has hestrewn the plains? 
Who—What art thou?—What is thy mission here? ‘ 

Spectre. Soon thou shalt learn it—while thy partisans 

raceme by what to them appears success) 

vote themselves in vain to death; thou CHARLES, 

Thou who henceforth art nothing upon earth, 

Listen—be thine own judge, and hear thy doom. 
Cha. God! 
Spec, Heaven, when granting thee the blessing—lif, 

Permitted thee to order thine own fate. 

To thee was given a superior soul, 

Valour, and grace, ahd power, were thine own; 

How hast thou acted with these precious gifts? 

Beneath thy laws have nations been more happy? 

Has the Eternal been more nobly worshipped? 

Hast thou for justice only drawn thy glaive?. 
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Careful of blood hast thou avoided war, 
And scattered peace and plenty o’er the land ? 
No! Passion’s slave, deaf to real glory’s call, 
All hast thou immolated to ambition. 
Thou art become cruel, perjured, sanguinary ; 
Hast laughed at human laws and powers divine; 
Hast bathed thyself in human blood, and strew’d 
The earth with tombs and ashes. 

Cha. Righteous Heaven! 
Is it thy voice I hear? 

Spec. Thy reckless love 
Plunged in the grave the child of the good HERSTALL. 
Saint MAUR is murdered, and his cradled daughter, 
The innocent Exop1a, is proscribed ; 

Spoil’d of her heritance, she flies with HERSTALL 
Far in Helvetia’s depths, and weeps above 

The graves thy rage has hallowed. 

, Cha. Stay, yet, stay— 

Not from my hand Saint Maur received his death— 


. And yet that crime is my worst punislment. 


Spec. Bedewed with blood thou seek’st the dreadful 


» peak; 
There, witness of thy horrid sacrilege, 
Each rock attests still to the universe 
The murder of the monks of Underlach ; 
Andon the frighted banks of Morat’s lake, 
Even with thy victim’s bones, a monument— - 
Adreadfai monument is raised, which shall 
From age to age. remind posterity 
To curse thy memory. CHARLES, these are thy crimes. 
The Eternal Judge holds over thee the balance— 
The measure’s filled—the dreadful hour has sounded— 
Thine empire is annulled—from the top-height 
Of human grandeur to fate’s last abyss 
Swift hast thou fallen. From punishment to punishment, 
Nor shalt thou to the tomb—yet living shalt 
Hear the: wide world joy at thy fancied death. 
Sach is the dreadful doom, irrevocable, 
From the Eternal I announce to thee. 


4 Cha.. (With fury) Audacious one !—Whate’er may be 


thy power, 
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By Heaven or Hell inspired, thy wild discourse 
Hath roused my fury, and the glaive shali teach. 


(He draws his sword and is about to strike the | 


Spectre, who. with @ single motion staye him, 
CHARLES staggers bach, and the sword falls rom 
his hund.) 
Oh, God! thy look disarms me! (With increasin terror) 
In the ts 
Of him from whom thou say’st thou bring’st my senteace 
Say who thou art—Unveil that hidden face! 
Spec. Thou will’st it, CHARLES :—I am the Genius of 
The vast abyss in which the universe 
Shall be engalphed. 1 have devoured the millioas 
Which thou hast immolated. @pon thyself 
Shalt be my prey—gaze on me if thou dar’st, 
CuARLEs, 1 am—DeEatn! 

(The figure raises tts visor; the thunder roar 
terrifically, and the flashes of lightning display 
bencath the helmet a skull.) 

- Cha. Ah! I am ready for thee.— Free. me quick 
From life o’ercharged with such strange misery. 
Spec. No! Expiate thy crimes before thou darest 
Appear before the Almighty. Mercy’s angel 
Shall visit thee beneath a virgin's form ; 
And if she pardons thee—Heaven yet is thine. i 
Cha. Of merey—pardon—tell me, tell me, when-= . 
Where shalt § worship her ? 
Spec. At Mont Sauvage. 
Cha. At Mont Sauvage!—My warriors--people—whate 
Spec. Thou hast nove now. Adieu! bhearthecry 
Of combat—the blood flows—the flames ascend.“ 
Tis thy last sacrifice, and } aecept it. 
By all save thee, uuseen amid the carnage, 
*For the last time I go to count thy victims, 
€uares, after this dread day, thou shalt not see me 
Until the hour of punishment or pardon, | 

(The -tent at a motion from the Spectre’ opm 
to its full extent, displaying a field: covered 
with warriors in the heat of battle. The Speots 
places itself in the middle, motipniess and ¥* 
perceived. EcBERT, AMALDI, and other cheot- 

liers are flying in all the disorder of combat.) 
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SCENE.—Another part of the Field of Battle. 


. Carts, Ecerrt, AmaLp1, and Chevaliers. War- 


riors fighting in the distance. The Spectre in the 
midst of the combatants. 


» He. CuarweEs! all is lost ! 
» Cha. (With despair.) 1 know it. 
Ee. From the walls 
Of'Nancy rushed a formidable hoxt— 
Our warriors are no mure—they died as heroes. 
Voices Without. Cuarues! CHARLES! 
Cha. They call me—tet us die together. 
(The Chevalier detains him.) 
Ec. Fly, hapless Cuaries! Thy presence cannét 
change 
The fortune of the day—fly, save thy life! 


‘ |. Cha. No! Death is here; the fatal hour is come. 


This is the last day that tby friend shall reign. 
Ecsert, embrace me fot the last—Adieu! 
‘Adieu! thou sever shalt behold me more. 
; (He rushes amid the combatants.) 
Be. Sway Cuaries!—Friends, save the King! 
(The Chevalier follows CHARLES who, perceiving the 
Spectre, flies ; it foliows him.) 
(The combat, which before was confined to the back, 
Geeonies more desperate and extends over the whole 
The cries of women are heard on all sides. 
Suddenly volumes of smoke and flame announce the 
destruction af @ village by fire. The cries increase, 
: and @ crowd of women and children rush over the 
stage, and climb the distant hills; troops armed with 
torches and swords follow them, and combat against 
the villagers armed with implements of husbandry. 
+ Mcexeunt. Ecusr? and the Chevaticre crose the 
stage in affright. The furious soldiers pursue: the 
villagers and bring back the women, children, and 
old men, whem they treat inkumanly. Mothers are 


geen defending their children, and daughters their 
fathers ; and a moet furious combat ensues. ECBERT, 


» AMALDI, and other Chevaliers rush on in attitudes 
a ed despair.) 
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Ec. Stay, this useless massacre—since he 
For whom you combat is no more. Your King— 
Your CHARLES hath perished— 
(All the Chevaliers surround him in consternation, 
The women and villagers, shrieking, fly over the 
hills, and all the combatants rush off the stage 
crying, “ CHARLES is dead!” EcBERT, AMALDI, 
and the Chevaliers alone remain.) 
Amal. Count de NORENDAL guide us—whither shall 
Our footsteps turn? ay 
Ec. Alas! my friend is lost! 
What matters now my fate? I saw him fall, 
Pierced with a thousand wounds—the stream received 
‘His mutilated corse. 
Amal. Most dreadful day! 
Ec. Let-us at least save from the enemy 
What yet remains ; let not the conquerors make . 
A horrid trophy with a monarch’s corpse. 
Away, and save the relics of the hero! 
(They quit the stage precipitately, and a Chevalier 
wances slowly and painfully towards the front. 
He raises his visor and falis—It is CHARLES! 


The preceding Sketch is rather a free translation from 
‘what is termed the Prologue to a French Melo-drama, 
entitled, ‘* Elodie ou la Vierge de la Monastére,” a grand 
: Spectacle, founded on M. d’ ARLINCOURT'S celebrated 

Romance “ Le Solitaire.” 

The piece was represented for the first time at Paris al 
the Theatre. de l’Ambigu Comique, the 10th January, 
1822. It is the production of M. Victor Ducange. 

it is to be observed that the original is in prose. 

. believe ‘a translation of, or a piece founded on the 
vabove, was produced some time since at the Cobourg, 
entitled the “ Temple of Death.” . ; 
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THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES. 


MOSES KEAN, AND MR. AND MRS: KEAN. 


“ Nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice.” 
- 4, SHAKSPEARE, 


ee ¢ 


" Moszs Kean, Mr. Kean’s uncle, was not exactly 


' the “-vagrant” which some represent him to have been, 


though, like his nephew, parlour company—and even 
4ap-room company did not make him miserable; but he 
“@d not depend upon pablic houses for his existence. 
Moses Kean may be considered as the original of those 
‘who give “ Imitations of Actors.” ‘He had a regular 
eagagement at the Haymarket Theatre, and such was 
hie popularity, that the audience invariably began. to 
ud when they: beard his approach, which was 
known by the stumping of the wooden leg behind the 
sceues. He has been followed by the elder REEs, still 
g; CAULFIELD, who died in America, and an 
dopumerabie race since.—The most perfect of KEAN’s 
_portraitures was HENDERSON, in Hamlet, of which 
‘Bore is a scarce priot representing him in a room, imi- 
“ating him in the Grave Scene in Hamlet—against 
_ the wall of which, in @ picture, is a likeness of the 
Original in the same character and attitade.. He was 
convivial, but not dissipated. Deprived of his leg he 

_ Was in a great degree incapacitated from following bis 
trade of a tailor, and led into a theatrical tine of life; 

_ the sale of tickets for his benefits led him to numerous 
_ Public places of resort, where, to assist their disposal, 
_ Re gave specimens of his art. His death was singular. 
‘He was fond of fine scenery, remarkable views of the 
heavens, &c.; and in erder to enjoy a better sight. ef a 
«five setting sun, he went to the top of his residence, 
which was somewhere about Seven Dials. He was 
t on the view, when by some means he lost his 


’ Bold, and fell into the street; He was killed by the fall. 


When Mr. and Mrs. KEAN came to London, in order 
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which was so successful, their means were so limited 
that they were much indebted to Mrs. Pryce, the aunt, 
then living in Soho, for comforts. Two performers 
were tried before it came to Mr. Kfan’s tura ; and so 
dis-heartened was he by the delay, and so fearful of 
being pushed out of the Exeter Company, that money 
was got, by some means or another, to take places for 
return to Exeter, without making the desired debit at 
Drury. He wes, hower, prevailed upon to abandon 
the places, to wait and “come oot:” and he did s 
eventually, as Shylock, on the 26th January, 1814. 
The bills announced him from the Theatre Royal Exeter. 
Mrs. BarRTLEY, then Miss SmitH, was the Portia, 
Old Gobbo was played by WEWITZER, and Launcelot 
by Oxperry. The farce was the “ Apprentice,” in 
which BANNISTER enacted Dick. But his great success 
was in Richard III.; hence he has ever. since begun 
his season with representing the ruthless and lady- 
despising Gloster. His first appearance in that cha- 
racter this season (a most mal-a-propos part indispu- 
tably) was in compliance with such custom; and it 
ought to be added, that long before the trial which 
made such disgraceful exposures, Mr. KEAN’s first ap- 
pearance this season was announced in the bills. The 
audacity of not only braving public censure, but of 
claiming public applauses on the very heel of the trial, 
admits of .but one decision on the part of those who have 
to decide the matter.* That decision has been unequivo- 
cally pronounced ; and if. the bad taste—the bad judg- 
ment—or the avarice of the manager, continues to 
convert the theatre into an arena of riot and contention, 
there is‘an authority which should be resorted to, to 
prevent it. It is related of Kran in the early part 
of his career, that on hearing of some indiscretion, Mr. 
WHITBREAD wrote him a letter of remonstrance, and 
expressed a regret at having to lament his drawing him 
from obscurity ; which was answered by KEAN indignant- 
ly (and as his friends thought very improperly), referring 
to the contrasted state of the late exhausted exchequer 





* Our readers, by a reference toour last Number, will observe we 
differ from these observations of our correspondent.—ED. 
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of the theatre produced by his exertions since that 
event. Mr. Kean takes no benefit. He has had no 
benefit since that, the profits of which were given to 
ghe starving Irish; and he is understood to have then 
declared that he would never take ‘another benefit, 
deeming such practice inconsistent with the dignity of 
superior actors. 

. Mrs. KEAN was married to Mr. KEAN some years 
before his celebrity. She was a Miss CHAMBERs, and 


‘ ghe and her sisters were dancers at the Cheltenham 


Theatre, but so neat was their demeanour, style of 
dressing, and general conduct, that, to adopt the lan- 
of those who remember the Misses CHAMBERS, 
‘they were always taken for ladies. One of them—now 
Mrs. KeEan—was strongly attached to the actor, and 
declared that she should never be happy except she was 
married to him. Mr. Kean had been in trouble, which 
was no novelty—and perhaps in prison, on account of 
debt; and Miss CHAMBERs received the attentions of 
Mr. Kean, he believing her to have money; and a 
marriage soon followed. The wedding was a fine one— 
coach-and-four, &c. and all paid for by Mr. Kean. 
Mr. K. soon found that he had not married a fortune, 
except so far as a good wife is a fortune. She was only 
as rich as he was, but she had high notions; and even 
then, she was nothing withouta servant. She is clever, 
bat not handsome; even Mr. K. acknowledges her abili- 
ties. At home she rules, as indeed the letters shewed. 
Hence if Mr. K. would have his mixed company, he was 
obliged to have it at Mrs. PRYcE’s, Miss TIDSWELL's, 
at the O. P. or at the Coal-hole, theatrical houses,— 
Mr. K. has also, perhaps fortunately, been able to have 
some control over money affairs; and it is calculated 
that since his celebrity in January, 1814, his re- 
ceipts have not been less than £90,000. How much 
of that remains is another affair; for his habits, a house 
din Clarges Street, taken furnished, carriages, other 
establishments, &c. are potent means to reduce thousands. 
_ These gatherings may, I believe, be considered per- 
fectly correct.as to date and circumstance. 


_ Walworth, Feb. 7, 1825. W.S.P. 
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HANDSOME ACTRESSES. . 


THERE are some girls who have the lips of infant 
roses; but when the sun of glee warms them into open 
ripeness, the lovely leaves reveal a dark corroding can. 
ker. I would that SmirHson had never opened her 
pulpy, pouting mouth in my presence! That flat voice, 
and solitaty “ nigger” tooth of hers; destroy in an instant 
the deep impression which her fine form and womanly 
countenance-create. What a beautiful living statue she 
makes! Speechiess—I adore ; but in dialozue--detest her, 
I am no advocate for angels on earth! Devil take the 
lean, lath-and-plaster sylphs of the time being forme! 
Let me look upon a real flesh-end-blood woman, and be 
glad! Let me gloat upon the flowing, graceful curves, 


which adorn her ; but avaunt ye bony epigrams! I hate - 


a living skeleton enveloped in cutaneous drapery: neither 
do I altogether affect fat; but bones make unsightly 
points, and to delight the eye and heart strould be clothed 
in sweet, feminine, soft, round,- and liquid-marbly mot. 


tality. SmirHson’s form is womanly; and if I are 


fora month, I could not apply an adjective more 
tory to the figure of one of her sex. 
.-» BeaumMontT,—beantiful BEaumontT of the 
‘tooth, is married. May she be as happy with the little 
man of the great house:as I wish her! She is a rare 
wench! «1 could narrate many an anecdote of this trae 
‘damsel, redolent of kind-heartedoess. We have lost 
cher. She ‘has gone into private life, with fine domestic 
hopes, and a maltitude of good wishes. May they be 
realized. I object to her simper, albeit; and here enter 
my protest against it. ; 
MERCANDOTTII,—whe does not remember her, avd 
the mute eloquence of her graceful foot? I saw her 
Jately, at her husband’s cottage in Kilburn village; she 
stood gazing at the passing world, through the gratings 
of the huge iron gate,—patle, pensive, and nun-like! 1 
thought of old times, and my nights in the Kibg’s 
Theatre. MERCANDOTT! might have been spared to ds 
a little. longer ;—she too is one of the past glories, 
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————— 


The first time I ever beheld that fascinating sample of 
womanhood,—CHESTER, was during a rehearsal at 
Drury. Sam RUSSELL was busy, sniggering, and potent ; 
KELLY, (my mind kisses thee, but thou art not cor- 
poreally beautiful;) in round, black, veiled hat, and the 
plainest of gowns and scarfs, was delightful, though 
only rehearsing ; KNIGHT was there too—pale, serious, 
re 4 surtouted. The call-boy squeaked for CHESTER; 
and she swam by me, like a proud swan. She seemed 
tobe bathed in joy and beauty! Her ripe bosom was 
halébursting through the glittering silks by which it 
was enthralled. In a few moments, she came bounding 

_ back, like an emancipated fawn, towards the 
where I covertly stood. She began to waltz, and losing 
the absolute dominion of her motion, reeled, innocently 
giddy, into the willing arms of—no matter who. The 
qieen-luxuries of life endure but for a moment;— 

BESTER uttered a nightingale shriek, looked a world 
of thanks, and while the Aurora of a rising blush was 
breaking on her cheek, swam demurely off. 

Shall. I say aught of the Cretan shoulder of Manager 
Davince’s wife? Or that sweet little sugar-plum, 
Parnrocx? Or the pretty HoLTAway?. who, in the 
ar of her young attractions, bridles up so minciugly 
nt, that one ‘eels it would be almost a luxury to 
muin her! which, however, the fates forfend! and may 
she long be a lily unspotted, and grow prettier, and 
ging better! I will dilate upon neither of this fair 
dtio—How married Paton looks!— 

» Carew, whom the minor Cockney poets, (BARRY 
oRNWALL and the rest,) so bespattered with laud, was 
& fain-would-be fac-simile of the STEPHENS: she was a 
good, industrious girl, aud used to please me occasion- 
ally; but of late, she seemed as though she were sing- 
ing through a worsted stocking.—Where is she? 

» We had the image of a Grecian divinity on the stage 
@ few years ago. She is sometimes apparent yet; :but 
@ele and wrecked in countenance, though still lovely— 


_-@xceedingly lovely —Poor Foote! 


@) What the deuce folks can se¢ in Love is to me 
ste 
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miracle. Her face is well enough; but, good Lord, 
Sir! look at her foot and shoulder! What she may be 
off the stage at this date, 1 know not; a few years ago, 
she was an iceberg, that no mirth could thaw. Has she 
increased her vocabulary. beyond “ yes” and “ no ?* 
How beautifully liquid her eyes roll though; and her 
lips are certainly formed to create an appetite for kissing! 

Who that remembers the bashfal budding of Vesrais 
iu. Lilla, but wonders at her so soon ripening into the 
bold and forward Giovanni? 1 prefer the lively, brilliant 





eyed, fawn-footed St. ANGE to ber by degrees. Detta . 


is a fine animal, and a clever woman, but is no better 
actress than, and not se brave a creature as, Mins 
Cuester. There were no others worthy of especial 
mention at CLoup’s theatre last season; he ‘tells me he 
shall have Mars, and PoTrer, and PERLET, and thé 
Lord knows who, in the course of the ensuing svitées, 
I fear not. STEPHENS JT saw there one night, in thé 
box of, and with, Lord F——. I believe her brothe 
and sister-in-law were with her; but I had rather she 
had been away. Has she not a little downy twilight 
apparent on her upper lip when she pouts? She em 
chains the sou! when singing, bot her figute and deport. 
ment are wretched. She walks the stage like a bashful 
dairy-maid. 

] remember well, that it was often said, on Miss F. 
Ket .y’s first appearance, that she was a most admirable 
representative of SHAKSPEARE’s Juliet—that she looked 
the character remarkabiy well. Poor girl! she cannot 
help it; but, by this hand, she is no more like the lily- 
browed Juliet, whom love has ripened into precocious 
womanhood, than (Heaven help him!) Doctor Cote 
CHICKWEED, with his tun belly, bandy legs, glazed 
spatterdashes, crop of pimples, and two eyes, is like 


the Apollo Belvidere. Mise F. Ke .ry js far from hand . 


some. Lookat her mouth! Her figure is servant-tmaid 
ish ; byt she is certainly clever, and enacts Juliet bett® 
than any other lady I have seen on the boards, since the 
untimely setting of O‘NE. 6 
- How rich im all the luxery of womanly beanty is 
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Bea@nis! How elaborately, yet chastely graceful, 

a her action was the incomparable Camporese! I 
ve to use the past tense; but is she not dead to us?—- 

_ [| wil] say a word or two of MaRDYN. Whea I first 
saw her, metbought she was the gayest and most pi- 
ate woman, in the world. 1 almost envied her; but 

at the finale of the piece in which she played, when ge- 
peral hilarity reigned among the other characters, and 
DYN ought to have been merry tov, she stood sor- 
fowfully musing, and utterly abstracted from the busi- 


A me the moment ; then | pitied her. MAaRDYN and 


ve talked together since; she is truly redoleat of 
witcheries; and I avow, that I admired her at one time 
pretty considerably, but she cured me by one category. 
_ CHATTERLEY is one of the best dressers in England; 
gad once, when she was younger, and I was not so old, 
actually thought her lovely. It is singular to note, 
what revolutions in opinion on woman’s beauty, occur in 
the mind of man, between fifteen and forty. CuaTrer- 
py I still delight to see; but her face is flat, and her 
muse. is not particularly pleasing; in fact, she is alto- 
gether different from the lively girl I used: to gaze at, 
in her brother StmEon’s shop, io Wine Street, Bristol. 
_Is Satty Marttuews forgotten? Is she altogether 
Buried in the oblivion of domestic retirement? Is there 
Re memory living in man, of her fine graceful arm, and 
fairy hand? She was.“ not precisely my style of 
Woman,” but SALLY was mevertheless, at one time, a 
ice favourite of mine. They said she was proud; 
Rut they lied,-or were mistaken. Sauty hadia haughty, 
apering, bazel, wavy figure ; but. her mind wag meek. 
new her whea she was no higheg than my present 
; and she is at this moment mergily daveiag before 
ny mind's eye, in her pretty piok frock, with ber more 
! y, jubilee faced sister HENRIETTA, among the 
glades and “bosky bournes” of Clifton; .whereabout 
we have go often roamed together, in all the innocence 
mirth of. carolling, light-hearted childhood. There, 


_MA4RRIET LEE, the Canterbury-Tale lady,, has given us 


weetmeats from-her window on Vincent’s parade; and 
SDGEWORTH, the queen-authoress of the day, hes 
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crossed our path. MattTuews had many admirers, but 
no truer friend iu heart, than the once apple-munching 
urchin, who shared bis cherry with her, when she wore 


a pretty pink frock, and chirrupped her infancy away, 


among the leaves and flowers of merry Hotwells. 
Doth the first appearance of BAKER in breeches yet 
linger in the public memory? Can those slender pins, 
which she exhibited in Giovanni at the Olympic, ever 
be forgotten? She came on in white shapes, red morocco 
and blue upper garments, looking like an azure 






‘Hiew the women giggled! Baker long enjoyed the credit 
‘of Maving a handsome leg; she should never have with. 
drawn the veil. Her clean and clever ankle gave us 
hopes of the existence of a lovely calf, delicately re. 
posing on it. Above her flounces, all was shado 

mystery—a bourn from which no traveller had returned; 
her knee had never visited the glimpses of a London 
float-light ; and imagination painted two Parian pillars 
springing from those pretty pedestals. The sad reality 
has at length stalked gaunt before us. BAKER has pub- 
lished ber legs, and our dreams are gone! ad 

- Where is Miss MANGEON, the daughter of Gentleman 
MaNnGEon? (whose slow: gliding into the grave we wit- 
nessed) ;—is it true that Miss and her more attractive 
little mother are now hostesses of an inn “ down in the 
West Countrie?” Of Boorn { shall say nothing. Mrs. 
West is a fine blonde, a kind-hearted woman, and a 
tolerable actress. She has a beautiful boy, a jockey 
tooth, and a fond little husband. Young Jem Scort of 
Covent Garden has long been handsome, and will soca 
be a favourite. People talk much of WayYLetTt’s lan. 
guishing eye, and CARADOoRI’s graceful, maidenly leg, 
and the oval charms of Fitz WiLLiam’s wife: I remember 
them well, and the witcheries of many other actresses 
whose names are not herein enrolled ; but I am no longer 
i? th’ vein to be tedious, and shall break off with avow- 
ing—that true Shaksperian damsel TREE, to be the 


hobby of my heart. 
From The Cigar, Vol. 1. 


* mounted upon two tobacco pipes with waxed tips, . 
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THE GERMAN DRAMA. 
¢ Concluded from page 78.) 


Tragedy at first was nothing more than a song, sung 
at certain festivals ; and, even amongst the English, it 
was at one time used to designate any narration, whether 
in prose or verse, that had an unhappy ending, or was 


, faserious nature. From such a beginning by degrees 


came poetic dialogue, varied by chorusses and ret 
by different men, according to the number of persoudgés 
in the drama; nor can the tragedies of Escuy.uus, 
SoPHOCLEs, or EuRIPIDEs for the most part be con. 
as any thing else than poetic dialogues, record- 
ig some single event, and destitute of that complex 
angement, which is necessary to the drama, if it is 
7 @ proper representation of real life and human 
manners. The unities of time and place, which we 
wow so foolishly admire, were forced upon the Greek 
writers by necessity rather than by choice; it flowed 
tatupally from the unity of the action in their pieces, 
sad.it is more than probable that this latter was owing 
to their ignorance of that more complex arrangement of 
¢mants, which is the character of the modern drama; 
= it easy to conceive why a play, bound down to 
be exhibition of one solitary act, should be considered 


‘@8.a higher production of human genius, than that, in 


; many events are artificially combined, and finally 
linked together, as to seem essentially the same. 
at the strict observation of the unities gives greater 

reality to the representation may be averred, but will 

hardly be believed. Why should it? If we can suppose 
the people before us, strutting in their tinsel dresses, 
to be kings and queens, we have fine imaginations, 
that are capable of any thing. The truth is, that we 
always know and feel the whole to be a fiction, and if 


itwere not so, none but the most hardened natures could 


tadure the representation of tragedy. It is this salutary 
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feeling of the fiction, that counterbalances our pain, and 
turns even terror to a source of pleasure. 


This is not perhaps the place to speak of the French . 


and [talian dramatists: yet it may be worth observing, 
that they have imitated the German drama, and even 
added to its defects. They have borrowed all its simpli- 
ejty of plot, and, rejecting. the chorusses, which were 
emjnently useful to fill up the intervening time, have 
been driven to a thousand awkward contrivances te 
preserve the unities entire. 


If, after all, the prepossession for. Grecian simplicity . 


end Grecian unities is too strong to be overcome, ScHIL- 
LER, may yet come in for a share of approbation. In 
his latter years, he was corrupted by the false and 
fastidious taste of WIELAND, and chose to neglect the 
great master, to whom he was certainly indebted for his 
fame. It is to a strict perusal of SHAKSPEARE, and toa 
keen relish for his beauties, that he was enabled to 
produce, “ The Robbers,” “ The Maid of Orleans,’ 
* Don Carlos,” “ Fiesco,” and “ William Tell ;” but 
when, despising his master, he relied upon the Grecian 
drama for support, the consequence was quickly visible; 
‘* Fhe Messenian Bride” made its appearance, formed 
strigtly upon the Grecian model, without acts, and with 
all the appendages of chorusses, strophes, and anti- 
strophes ; the work was read, praised, and forgotten. 
The tragedy of “ Fiesco,* is of a very: different 
Bature—equally remote from the wild exuberance of 
“ The Robbers,” and the tame simplicity of “ The 
Messenian Bride.’ Thestory is founded on an histori- 
cal event, and therefore not liable to objection; the 
characters are drawn with a strong hand, but not with 
that extravagance, which has been so severely: censured 





* 1 have chosen the tragedy of “ Fiesco” in prefer 
ence to “ Fhe Maid of Orleans,’ because from its being 
translated, it affords the English reader a better opportu- 
nity of judging the truth of my assertion. It is, how 
a my. opinion, much inferior to that, or “ William 

‘ell. ; 
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ia his first production. The plot is briefly this >The 
insolent tyranny of the younger Doria, the nephew of 
the celebrated Andrew, incenses the citizens of Genoa, 
who, at the opening of the play, are supposed to be 
ripe for rebellion. Verrina, a veteran of republican 
spirit, taking advantage of the public fecling, resolves 
ona conspiracy against the Derras. To this he is farther 
stimulated by the rape of his daughter Bertha, who is 
deflowered by Giannettino. The lover also, together 
with some young hot-headed nobles, joins, iu the design; 
but as an additionai security of success, it is agreed to 
y to Fiesco for his connivance; his high rank in 
the state, his wonderful popularity, aud his extensive 
wealth, are essentially requisite for their project. Fiesco, 
who ‘had long watched their motions, and himself pre- 
pared in secret the means of their success, yet affects to 
laugh at their plans, and, under the appearance of the 
most rank debauchery, effectually conceals his real 
designs from both parties. To the conspirators he at 
leagth promises his assistance; but the keen eye of 
Verrina quickly discovers that he is himself ambitious 
of royal power, and only joins them to promote his 
own success. The stern republican confides the fatal 
secret to his intended son-in-law, and adds his intention 
of murdering Fiesco, if after the overthrow of the 
Dorias, he should attempt to make himself master of 
the republic. 
- In the mean time, Fiesco, to carry on his plan of dis- 
simulation more effectually, pretends love to Julia, the 
sister of Giannettino, and affects to neglect his wife. 


‘Phe long forbearance, and, at last, the tender complaints 


of Leonora, form an admirable contrast with the flippant 
‘weakoess of her supposed rival, who is finally exposed 
by Fiesco. 

* At length the conspiracy is wound up; the attack 
takes place, and Leonora, madly impatient for her 
husband’s safety, rushes into the streets, and wraps 
lf up in the red mantle of Giannettino, who has 
f slain by the hand of. Bourgognino. At this critical 
Moment, Fresco enters, and, mistaking her for Doria, 
pierces her to the heart. He is quickly undeceived ; but, 
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after a most heart-rending scene, finally resolves to 
persevere. Verrina now comes forward, and adjures 
him not to enslave the republic, which is so happily 
freed from the government of the Dorias. Finding him 
inflexible, he entices him towards the gallies, and plunges 
him into the sea. Upon this, the whole party again 
submit to Andrew Doria, and the play concludes. 

From this brief sketch of the plot, it will sufficiently 
appear, that the drama is not disgraced by improba. 
bilities; for the execution I must refer my reader to 
the play itself. To-give a short quotation would be to 
injure it; to give a more extended one, would draw me 
beyond my limits. 

I have dwelt thus long upon SCHILLER, to shew the 
variety of the German drama, which even one author 
has produced; and from thence to observe, how idle 
must be that criticism, which condemns all the pro 
ductions of the German theatre, as monsters of absur- 
dity. If some of their plays are wild and improbable, if 
some teach immorality, there are others, at least, which 
may well vie with the proudest efforts of the English 
stage, if the immortal poet be excepted. To enter into 
a minute discussion upon each, would be tedious; I am 
content to point out the varities, that the Germans may 
not be accused of wanting regular compositions. 

KoTzEBuE, although an inferior writer, has yet been 
too hastily condemned. 1am not inclined to attach much 
value to his tragedies, but it is rather unfair that the 
author of “ Bayard” should be measured bythe “ Indian 
£xiles,” or the wretched mummery of “ The Stranger.” 

Of IrFLAND, or LEssING, so little is known amongst 
the generality of English readers, that nothing less than 
ample criticism upon each of their principal plays would 
be safficient. 


Jan, 1825. P.P. 
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DRAMATIC EXCERPTA. 


No. XII. 


1—Frencth Theatres. 


There are in Paris twelve regular theatres, besides 
places of minor amusement. In the departments, fifteen 
theatres, such as those of Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Toulon, &c. are constantly open. There 
are seventy—the companies belonging to which travel 
the theatrical circle assigned tothem. The total number 
of theatres, is therefore about one hundred, and three 
thousand actors and actresses are employed therein; to 


’ which add the authors, composers, musicians, scene- 


painters, and mechanics, it will be found that at least 
fifteen thousand persons live by the theatre. Even in 
this estimate, the poor and sick in the hospitals, to 
whom a tenth of theatrical receipts is appropriated, are 
not included. 


’ 2—A Young French Othello. 


Within these few days they performed “ Othello” at 
Peroune; and, inthe fifthact, an actress, who played 
Desdemona, took the liberty de ‘s’accoucher, on the 
stage, of a fine boy. The young lady was only grosse 
de sept mois; Othello’ (for so he was named wh 
Baptized) is very strong and healthy. . 


3.—French Authors and Musicians. 


A Parisian Journal states, that there are three hundred 
and seventy-three dramatic authors (of all kinds) im 
France, and only sixty-two music-composers; it appears 
therefore that it is six times easier to write than to 
compose. A would-be author, ignorant of the most 
¢ommon rules of grammar, makes bat one jump from 
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the counter to the boulevards ; quits the yard for the 
wand of MELPOMENE, or, instead of serving out tobacco 
and snuff, melts the audience of a minor theatre into 
tears, and sends home nightly. the romantic old maids, 
and other silly persons, who conceive it to be “the 
acme of perfection.” 


4.—Retired Performers. 


Three of the most popular actors in their day, and 
whose mantles have not fallen upon any of their suc. 
cessors, now reside in London, and apparently enjoy 
good health:—Jack BANNISTER, JACK JOUNSTONE, 
aud JoE MUNDEN. In the present dearth of theatrical 
talent, there is very little chance that we shall soon “ look 
upon the like” of any of them. 


5—HANDEL’s White Wig. 


HANDEL wore an enormous white wig, and when 
things went well at the oratorio, it had a certain sort of 
nod, or vibration, which manifested his pleasure, and 
satisfaction. Without this signal, nice observers were 
certain that he was out of humour. 





6.—Extracts from the “ Journal of Louis Sismondi, 
published 1817, p. 114. — 


“The Opera-house of London is, like al] the theatres I 
have seen in England—in the shape of a horse shoe. 


The side boxes are ill turned to see—the front ones too 


far to hear. The height of the ceiling is so great that 
the voice is lost. It seems strange that the semi-circular 
shape should not have occurred, and been adopted. 
Each spectator would then have the actors precisely ia 
front,.of ‘him, and at a mean distance equa! for all. 
Such a theatre would moreover contain more spectators, 
I would lower the ceiling one third at least, dispensing 
with the two upper tiers of boxes. It would be a very 
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small pecuniary sacrifice. This high region being always 
‘but thinly filled, and by spectators whose presence or 
-behaviour is a ‘great scandal, and very inconvenient. 
‘Surprised to see sentinels with ‘fixed bayonets at all the 
avenues of the play-house, I inquired whether, in case 
of disorders and violence, these soldiers might make 
‘use of their arms, and was told—‘ by no means ’” 


_ Edinburgh Theatre, (page 492.)—“ The celebrated 
BrawamM is here, and we have heard him in the opera 
‘of the Siege of Belgrade,” a most wretched perform- 
ance; too bad even for the British public to bear with 
patience, accustomed as it is to modern stupidities.— 
BRaHamM has an astonishing voice, and of the most 
uncommon sort—a fine counter-tenor, clear and powerful : 
but he wants simplicity and feeling.—The petite. piece 
was the “ Village Lawyer,” a mediocre translation of 
# ourexcellent “ Avocat Patelin.”—This theatre is mt 
autive, paltry, and little frequented.” 


Vol. II. page 49, Edinburgh—We saw BANNISTER 
yesterday in one of the wretched modern plays, “ The 
Battle of Hexham.” ‘The plot most absurd, and dis- 
plays atotal want of taste--his inimitable acting covered all 
the faults. He appeared also in the “ Devil to Pay”— 
overcharged a good deal, but still excellent. The house 
was empty—not a single person in most of the boxes ; 
and all this because of a concert where BRAHAM sings— 
amore fashionable amusement than a theatre—which is 
deemed all over Great Britain rather a vulgar amusement, 
and so their theatre certainly is. 

The following day he gave us “ A Bold Stroke for 
« Wife,” a low and improbable play; his merit ‘lay 
in the Harlequin activity with which he shifted his dress 
half.a-dozen times, and assumed new and different 
Characters. 1 


Page 158.— Hamlet and Kemere— 20th ‘April 
Hamlet” was acted at Covent Garden, and KEMBLE, 
the reigning prince of the English stage, filled the 
principal part. He understands his art thoroughly, but 
Wants spirit and nuture. His manner is precise and 
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artificial; his voice monotonous and wooden. His 
features are too large, even for the stage.—MUNDEN 
in the part of Polonius, and FAwcetT in the Grave. 
digger, played charmingly. It is enough to mention 
the Grave-diggers, to awaken in France the cry of rude 
and barbarous taste; and, were I to say how the part 
is actéd, it would be still worse.—After breaking the 
ground for a grave, a conversation begins between the 


two Grave-diggers.. The chief one takes off his coat, ° 


folds it carefully, and puts it by in a safe corner; then, 
taking up his pick-axe, spits in his hand—talks—stops— 
takes off a waistcoat, still talking—folds it with great 
deliberation and nicety, and puts it with the coat—then 
an under-waistcoat, still talking—another and another— 
I counted seven or eight, each folded and unfolded very 
leisurely, in a manner always different, and with gesturer 
faithfully copied from nature. The British public enjoy 
this scene excessively, but VoLTAIRE, D’ALYMBERT, 
and many other foreign critics, agree in reproving this 
scene of the Grave-diggers as horridly low. 





7—Martuews. (Froma Boston Paper.) 


The English account of Mr. MaTHEWs’ “ Americas 
Budget,” which bas been extensively circulated in this 
country, contains the following trash:—‘“ In the 
second part, Mr. Mathews proceeds to Boston, visits 
Bunker’s-hill, and records the inscriptions on two monu- 
ments, of which the first is as follows :— 


“ This monument was built of brick, 
Because the Americans did the English lick.” 


And the second, 


* This monument was built of stone, { 
Because Lord North -woun’dn’t leave America alone. 


Now it is well known in “ these regions” that Bat- 
ker's-hill is in Charlestown, that there is byt one 
monument here, and that the following is the only in 
scription to be found upon it: — 
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_ & Erected A. D. 1796, by King Solomon’s Lodge of 
Freemasons, in memory of Major-General Joseph 
Warrenand his associates, who were slain on this me- 
morable spot, June 17, 1775. ‘ None but they who set 
ajust value on the blessings of Liberty are worthy to 
enjoy her. In vain we toiled, in vain we fought, we 
bled in vain, if you our offspring want valour to repel 
the assaults of her invaders.’ Charlestown settled 1665, 
burnt 1775, rebuilt 1776. The land given by the Hon, 
JamEs RussELL.” 





* $8—QuicK, the once excellent and popular actor, 
continues to enjoy good health at his cottage, in the 
ncighbourhood of Islington. Quick was so great a 
favourite with his late Majesty, that in all his visits to 
the theatres, this son of Momus was always included in 
the cast. In fact, GEorGE III. carried his partiality 
for this actor so far, as to employ ZorFany to paint a 
pictare from a scene in a modern comedy, where Quick 
was the hero; and in an extreme corner of the picture a 
portrait of the actor was inserted by special command. 


oe 


9—“ Do you know what made my voice so melo- 
dious ?” said a celebrated vocal performer, of awkward 
manners, to CHARLES BANNISTER. “ No,’ replied the 
other. “ Why, then, I'll tell you: when I was but ‘15, 
I swallowed, by accident, some train oil.” ‘“ I don’t 
think,” rejoined BANNISTER, “ it would have done you 
any harm if at the same time you had swallowed a 
dancing-master !” 

f pol 


_ 10.—At a representation of “ The Chances” at Ply- 
‘mouth, some years ago, when the present Mr. Coutts 
(then Miss MELLON) performed the part of the second 
Constantia, a young midshipman was so enraptured 

‘ith ber, that when she recited, “ Now, if any young 
fellow would take a liking to me, and make an honest 
woman of me, I’d make him the best wife in the world,” 


be vociferously exclaimed, thrusting himself forward 
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from the front boxes, ‘1 will, by G—d; and I have half 
ayear’s pay to receive next Friday.” This address, as 
may naturally be imagined, caused some embarrassment 
to the actress, and set the house in a roar of laughter. 





11.—Downfall of Jamaica. 


At the Theatre on Saturday night (June 5), some 
persons in the upper boxes were very noisy and trouble. 
some; some tune being called for, one of them ex. 
claimed, “ Play the Downfall of Jamaica ;” “ What?" 
said fifty voices.—“ The Downfall of Jamaica,” replied 
the caitiff. Every other person was indignant; “ Turn 
him out, turn him out,” cried many in the lower boxes, 
“ Come down here,” said the sons of Israel in the pit, 
“ and we'll downfall you, you rascal, and kick you out, 
as you ought tobe out ofthe country.” “ Turn him out,” 


said the upper boxes, ‘* he’s bringing a disgrace upon the . 


brown population.” In conclusion, he was hurled out 
by two constables, and we trust that the magistrates 
will do their duty and: prosecute the miscreant. Such 
Janguage, and in such a place, is, indeed, seditious, and 
of most dangerous tendency : and well does the wretch 
guilty of it, deserve exemplary punishment.—Jamaica 
Paper- 


12.— Anecdote of a popular Comic Actor now living, 


The actor to whom we allude, previously to his en- 
gagement in London, used, in his vocation, occasionally 


to visit Sheffield, where he was deservedly a great | 


favourite, and was generally rewarded with a dumper 
on his benefit night. When he last appeared at that 
trading town, the people were so impoverished by the 
war, and the severity of the taxes that, instead of 
paying him for his tickets in money, they gave him ig 
exchange, nails and buttons, aud scissors and knives, 
These were indeed hardware to the’ itinerant actor, but 
he possessed sufficient shrewdness to turn them to a good 
account. After his benefit, our hero departed for & 
popalous town further north, where he exhibited these 
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a articles of merchandise for sale, amongst his private 
valf friends. The expedient, however, was not well re- 
a ceived, and his frieuds gradually withdrew their pat- 
ee yonage from him; but he, taking the hint, departed for 
4 London, where he brought his goods and chattels to g 

better market. 
ome 13.—A few years since, the proprietor of Vauxhall 
ble. Gardens lost his celebrated carver of hams, when he 
ex- adyertised for a new carver in that department of harm- 
it?” ‘I less anatomy. One of notoriety applied, when the 
lied worthy proprietor asked him how many acres he could 
‘ura cover, with one fine ham; upon which he replied, “ he 
Xes, did not stand upon an acre or two more or less, but 
pit, could cover the whole of his gardens with one ham;” 
out, ppon which he was instantly hired, and told he was the 
put,” very fellow for that establishment, and to cut away for 
) the the concern and mankind at large. 
don | Bravo, 9th March, 1825. Sam Sam’s Son. 
such PORE 
and 
etch 
aiea SHAKSPEARE’S OTHELLO. 

Mr. Drama, 
ing, It is, I believe, pretty generally .known, that the 
sitet of this beautiful composition is taken from one of 
nally he novels of GERALDI CINTHIO. That the dramatist 

las by far surpassed the novelist, cannot be for a moment 





oubted, particularly when we consider that many of the 





ye “ae features, Jago’s becoming pimp to Roderigo, 
y the are wholly SHAKSPEARE’s. CINTHIO, however, iv 
ad of instance, greatly surpasses our bard; namely, that 





ie latter makes fugo believe that .Cassio really loves” 
demona, whereas the former makes it a complete. 







7 pe ol otfago’s to assist him in his own views of revenge, 
good y exhibiting him in a more demoniacal point of 
5 2 





oMy motive, however, for calling your. attention to 
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this tragedy, is to make known a singular deviation from 
the novelist, some remarks upon which I have met with 
in an old magazine. The word Mor, or Moro, has, in 
many of the southern countries, two very different 
significations, that ofa Moor, and also that of a chieftain, 
Thus % Commandante Moro,” should -be transjated 
“ Commandant in Chief.’ This I consider to be the 
true reading of CinTHI0, especially as the Venetians, 
of all the world, most detested the Moors: the idea of 
their entrusting the command of their army to one of a 
race they held in such abhorrence, is, therefore, some- 
what preposterous, SuHAKSPEARE doubtless fell into 
the error by the English translation having been written 
Moor. 

Should it be said that SHAKSPEARE was aware of his 
deviation, and that it was his aim to surpass as far as 
possible the novel of Cintaio, that he was convinced 
of the plenitude of his powers, and of their capability 
to support him in the arduous task,* then, indeed, niy 
argument falls to the ground. Yet if this actually 
was the case, however we must admire the boldness of 
his attempt, he is extremely culpable for his utter dis. 
regard of all historical accuracy. It is probable that 
Othello was Commandant of Cyprus, not a Moor. 


EpGaRk DARLINGTON, 
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SUET AND BANNISTER. 





As Surr and BANNISTER were one day walking along 
Piccadilly .a fellow on the roof of one of the coaches 
roared out, “ How are you, Dicky Gossip ?”—“ Now 
how,” said Suet, “ should that manknowme?” Easily 
enough,” replied BANNISTER, “don’t you see he’s on 
the stage.” ' 
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|. THEATRICAL INQUISITION. © 


“ The end of all public strictures is to work a reform on these actors 
and dramatists, dearving of reprehension ; and if. such strictures are 
fallacious, and if those against whom they are directed remain 
it may fairly be concluded that they well deserve the lash of 
cemorial jastice.” 
* THE CENSOR.” 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


. In consequence of some part of the: Opere-hoase 
‘Waring been found to be unsafe, it was indispensably 
necessary that a considerable division of the . interior 

/ part should be taken down and rebuilt... The perform. 
ee the Italian opera’s therefore commeticed’ on 
y, March Ist, at the Haymarket Theatre, unter 

the disadvantages of a limited space for representation, 
and a thin, but fashionable audience. . Considering the 
inconveniences of such a theatre for such an exhibition, 
itcannot but be admitted, that this commencement was 
good. ‘The sweet opera of ‘“ Le Nozze di: Figaro’ 

, With such supporters as Madame Ronz1 De Bea@nis and 
Vestris could not but be pleasing and attractive, and 
the dancing was graceful and dexterous. Madame 
Ronz1: VesTR1s was particularly applauded, and the 
jastness and animation of her movements entitled her 
fothe best notice of the spectators. “ Godi Save the 
” was sung with great spirit; the solos by Mesdames 

De Beonis, VesTRIs,and CABADORI. Thus the actual 
@istence of the Italian Opera saves us from the dis- 
credit which its dreaded non-revival for this year, would 
have attached to us, at least throughout all the territory 
@fithe: Holy Alliance ; and the predicted Gothiciem ‘of 
gor England is deferred. How far the performance of 
comes in thi om may prove profitable to 
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Mr. Esers and the other parties engaged in it, we 
leave to themselves to determine —There have been no 
novelties prodaced since the season commenced. 


~ DRURY LANE FAB EERE 





Journal of Sedisetiiesenn with Remarks. 





Feb, 22.—Fall of Algiers—Rossignol—Old and Young. 
23. No Performance. 
24.—Der Freischiitz—Pantomime. 

$5, uSclectina of Music. 

26.—Othello—Pantomime. 
«, (:28-Richard 111.—Pbid. 
-' March 1-—Der Freisehiitz— Rossignol— My Unele 
Gabriel. 

“2ameHelection. of Music. 

:3i—-Merchant ‘of ‘Venice— Spoiled Child— Sleping 
perms aT 

ua Ne Performance.’ 

- '5.——Der Freischiitz—Rossignol—My Uncle Gabriel. 
f ewe: 1i1—Pantomime. 
» ,8.=Der Freischitz--Old and Young--Sleeping Draught. 
* 9.» No:Performance. — 

10.—A New wag to Pay Old Debts—CHance Panrt- 
NERS [lst.time.} « 

A uew farce, of a very silly description, was this 
evening performed, and met with the reception it justly 
merited.’ It was, in fact, one of the dullest of the many 
dail and insipid pieces we have been condemned from 
time to time to witness. Almost all the respectable 
portion of the audience left the theatre after: the first 
act; and those who remained occupied themselves by 
alternately yawning at the dulness, and hissing at the 
vulgarity : of what was passing before them. 

‘The plot ‘is simply thie:—Mr. WaLLAcK) and Mrs 
. Yates, to whom the’ bills gave very nara: 
have each q male apd a ‘servant. 
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written under the signatures of these servants by their 

respective master and mistress. It appears, however, 

that} the servants are incapable of either reading’ or 

writing. The lady and gentleman are detected as the 

eathors of these amorous epistles. The beauty of the 

ition entrances them into a fit of sudden affection, 

aad'though they had not seen each other before, nor had 

say knowledge of each other, save that elicited by this 

most strange and unaccountable correspondence—they 

fly into each other’s arms with an ardour of attachment 

that years of persevering and long-cheriehed: affection 

could have scarcely created. 
<\ll.—Selection of Music. i 
, 196—Der Freisch titz—Roseighol—Change Partners. 
‘/14—Richard 1].—Pantomimée, . °. ; 
; il6#-Der Freischtitz—ibid. 

016, No Performance. 

.:17,—Hamlet—Pantomime. 

18: No Performance. 
19--Othello—Rossignol— Monsieur Touson. ae 

' 91—Richard I1].—Pautomime. 
-22.—Der Freischiitz— Rossignol—Falls of Clyde.” 

023. .No Performance. 9 
/4.—Brutas —Rossignol—Simpeson and Co. 





COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 
gh eg: — 


‘Journal ud Performances, with Remarks. 


Be 


cn 
te 22.—Belles Stratagem—Miller and his Men. 


X Selection of Music. 


A Roland for an Oliver—Charles I1.— Pantomime. 
‘(No Performance. 4a 
; plmcoustant:=-Simpech and.Co Trish Tater: vee 

> A Woman never YVext—FaTHER AND Son 5- Or: 
th of Charbonnierre [lst time.) 0 8" FB 
melo-drama is by Mr. E. BALL, and we are sorry 
2B2 
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to, have to record the entire failure of a production from 
his.pen;./but.he certainly has not exhibited any degree 
of, talent. either in the arrangement of his scenes and in. 
cidents; the developement of his characters; or the 
catastrophe of his plot. This is the more surprisiog to us, 
as he has had considerable experience in stage matters; 
and from his former success we were somewhat unpre. 
pared for thig result..The piece is founded upon ‘two 
stories which appeared some time ago in the French 
Newspapers; and jooking at the incidents as there de. 
tailed, we think they might have been made very ap. 
licable to stage effect, and‘ that with marked: success, 

e plot is nearly as follows :—The Count ‘St. Angetille 
(BENNETT) has a son, Victor, (Cooper) and a ward, 
Amy, a Love). The latter with a considerable 
fortune has been entrusted to his care by a dying friend ; 
but the Count, from his expensive style. of living,’ has 
dissipated the whole of her property. Willing to keep 
this breach of trust a secret, he proposes an union 
between his. son and: the victim of his extravagance. 
The lady, however, declines the honor intended, and 
the Coant then determines on some other mode of. pro- 
cedure. At this juncture we are made acquainted with 
Antoine, a savage:man who has appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood ; whom the Count meeting by chance in the 
forest, and learning from his own mouth that he bas 
been guilty of a breach of the laws by staining his 
hands with humen blood, he promises him his protection, 
on condition that he will undertake a commission of the 
same description for himself. This Antoine consents to, 
and is introduced by the Count into the bed-chamber of 
Amy ; but she being alarmed by the noise he has made 
in entering and by the recollection of a fearful dream, 
is induced by Violette, (Mrs. Vining) the Count's 
daughter, to exchange beds; and the first act concludes 
with the screams and sapposed murder of the unforto- 
nate daughter. The second act commences with the 
arrival.of the Marquis le Noir-at the Chateau, who, 
with a file of soldiers, is in pursuit of the murderer, 
but who requests: the good family to “aid, abet,’ and 
assist” in his apprehension. ‘They then, preparatory to 
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the commencement of their search, sit downto breakfast, 
but scarcely has the first cup of tea been poured out, 
wheo in rushes the ward with a * bloody napkin” in 
in- her hand, which makes the Count avow himself the 
murderer of his child, and fall down in “ a swooning,” 
Us, Victor, his son, seeing the strange turn that things are 
85 about to take, very undutifully tells the Marquis that 
as) his father is a madman ; and that it was he himself who 
had perpetrated the atrocious crime “ all owing to love 

ach =f and jealousy,” and that if he will graciously permit him 
de. f+ have a word or two of a private conversation with 
his papa he will immediately deliver himself into the. 
‘lle hands of justice. The Marquis kindly consents to this 
natural request, and the natural consequence is 
wt, hat both father aud son, after a few sentimental com- 
ad pliments to each other, hop out of the window and 
? ésxcape. The next scene, which is the final one, repre- 
eats: the rock of ‘“ La Charbonnierre,” where all the 
mk es are assembled in “ close consult, in gloomy, 
non) 6lemn state.” The savage, gentleman produces the 


and ‘ Joung lady, whom it appears he has not murdered—byt 
si. to deveive her friends and stain her pillow-case had shed 


with his own blood—not hers: and for this act of savage 
igh- humanity he is sent into the other world on the spot. 
"the The father, accompanied by his hopeful son and the 
| test of his family, ‘ who are all as well as can, be ex- 
pected,” now come forward, and just as the daughter is 
tlon, jp “seovered to be “all alive, oh!” he is also brought - 
the down by “a swift-winged bullet!” What becomes of 
the rest of the characters, we cannot say, as the curtain 















re on this picturesque tableau of unmeaning punish- 
nade ot and unnecessary horror. Mr. Banu had better 
eam, ve stuck to the Surrey and Cobourg than have taken 
nsit's theadvice we gave him some time since, if he cannot 
‘ides © Preduce something superior to this anomalous piece of 
ortu- beardity. We were in hopes from. the. specimens of 
. the & abilities which he has presented us with af, those 








who, from time to time, that he would have become, by 
lerer ne little attention one of the best melo-drama writers 
and -the day—we are, however, wofully disappointed. 
ry to the actors we can speak in terms of unqualified en- 
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comium—anc bad indeed must that production be which 


with their united aid and that of the scene painters 
(the GriEve’s) could not find some favor in the public 
eye. Of Mr. T. P. CooKE we cannot speak in terms of 
sufficient praise; nothing could exceed the propriety— 
the energy—and the power he displayed in the poor, 
wandering, hungry outcast. The music by Watson 


was pretty, and the scenery by GRIEVE and his sons 


beautifully picturesque. At the fall of the curtain, 
when Mr, FaRLEY come forward, the hisses, groans, 
and cries of ‘ Off! Off!” were so general that he 
merely bowed, and retired without anuvouncing the 
piece for repetition. In defiance of public opinion it 
was re-produced the following evening, and met, with 
a still worse reception. 
March 1—Belles Stratagem—lIbid. 


2. No Performance. 
3.—A Roland fur an Oliver—Charles If.—Father and 


on. 
4—Selection of Music. 
5 —Inconstant—Clari. 
7.—Romeo and Juliet—Irish ‘Tutor—Tale of Mystery. 
8.—Belle’s Stratagem—Barber of Seville. 
9.—Selection of Music. 
10.—A_ Roland for an Oliver—Charles II.—Miller and 
his Men. ; 
11. No Performance. . 
12,-—She Stoops to Conquer—Twelve Precisely—Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 
14—Der Freischiitz—Irish Tutor—Tale of Mystery. 
15.—She Stoops to Conquer—Twelve Precisel y—Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 
16. No Performance. 
_17.—A Roland for an Oliver--Clari--Aladdin (revived). 
18.—Selection of Music. 
19.—Wives as they were and Maids ag they are— 
Aladdin. * . 
(21—Native Land—Aladdin. 
-+ 22,——A Roland for an Oliver—Clari—Ibid. 
- 23.—Selection .of Music. 
~24,.—<Wives as they were—Aladdin. 
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ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 


We confess we are very great admirers of Mr. 
MatTHEws—vot altogether in his capacity as an ordinary 
performer in comedy, excellent as he is in numerous 
characters of the regular drama—our admiration has 


"been rather excited by the wonderful mimetic: powers 


which have enabled him to master so felicitously the 
difficult task he has undertaken in his At-Homes, and 
treat the public to so many uew editions of human natare 
jn his own person, aided by that close intuition and 
Protean faculty of personation with which he distin- 


‘guishes and embodies the various and often contradictory 


points of human character. On those accounts it is that 
we think him most “ himself alone!” He is in himself 
a corps dramatique—a very “ Bully Bottom” in versa- 
tility; and, did not his own success, and the town’s 
delight forbid the alternative, would prove an invaluable 
acquisition to any distressed country manager in want 
ofan actor capable of performing Hamlet, Polonius, 
the Cock, and Ophelia, seriatim. In the absence of 
legitimate comedy, the town has had no better amuse- 
ment than has been supplied by those entertainments ; 
atid though they pretended not to the continuity and 
ay effect expected from comedy, and did not dive 

to the recesses of the human heart, or present us with 
the skeleton and anatomy of comic humour—yet, for 
joyousness of manner, amusing eccentricity, and what 
may be denominated the sublime of farce, we know of | 
Rothing more amusing than those sketches. Mr. 
Matnews’ Memorandum Book is not without its 
amusing pages and passages; and what was wanting in 
the composition has been (as usual) aided by the ability 
of the performer.. Indeed, MatHEews has’ been all 
along the magician, whose touch and tone have given 
animation. to those sketches. which in themselves 


were but 
“ As the stuff . 
Prepared for Arras’ pictures—and no picture 
| Till it be formed, and ke: hath east: the beams. 
Of his imaginons operation through it.” 
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We are in the present entertainment first introduced to 
a Mr. Theophilus Outline, an amateur artist, who, 
% carries his pencil in his éye and his pallet in his 
month,” and advises our friend MATHEWS to lay a few 
sketches from his memorandum-book before the public, 
which he has no doubt “ will draw.” The memo- 
randum-book is accordingly opened, and actors, au 
thors, managers, {and critics come in for a share of 
reminiscence in a song, which was more effective 
than any that followed it. Next comes Mr. Alum, 
the celebrated death-in-the-pot Chemist, who amuses 
himself by denouncing all the edibles and potables of 
this vastly globe as masses of deleterious and poisonous 
particles; but is wise enough to continue eating and 
drinking in the teeth of his theory, all for the purpose 
of experiment. A variety of characters follow, among 
the principal of whom are Mr. King, of the Crown, 
and his waiter, Nat; Messrs. Alibut, Methusalem, and 
Christopher Chyle, and his better half, who amuses 
herself in the composition of baby-linen for the poor, 
and puffs off her ewn charity for the country papers 
Old Startle, a gentleman, 


“ Laudator temporis acti,” 


affords occasion for some good hits at the bubbles of the 
day, and a song, which is capital in more senses that 


one. The ance-dotage of Brigadier-General Babington, - 


and his flickering and fading recollections of GARRICK, 
Jounson, and BoswEtt, arehighly amusing ; but even, 
those are inferior to Joan KEMBLE and BENSLEY, in the 
' characters of Hamlet and the Ghust, with the rose-piak 
and red-arsenic. ‘To the novel-reading watchman (a 
capital incident) succeeds a song, “ The Public Office, 
Bow-street,” already sung at the Covent-Garden Theat. 
rical Fand dinner, and which lost none of its attraction 
in its repetition here—it gives an excellent view of the 
inside of a Police Office, and (it is to be hoped) a not 
illegal report of some of its proceedings, mingled with 
imitations of the high priests of the sanctum. The second 
part concludes with the visit of Mr. Marnews to 
Gloucester, accompanied by Mr, and Mrs. C. Chyle. Mr. 
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C. Chyle is dispatched to the county gaol by his saintly 
rib for the purpose of administering tracts and condolence 
to the prisoners, and in effecting that charitable purpose, 
has his pocket picked in the condemned cell.—The third 
part consists of a monopolylogue, entitled “‘ The Crown 
Inn Danger,” and introduces some new characters and 


most of our old friends, all dressed in proper costume, 


and represented with surprising success and activity by 
the hero of the piece. A sentimental German cook, much 
to the delieate pleasures of skinning eels and 
stadying the * Sorrows of Werter,” is done with great 
gusto; as is brother Simper, a fresh freemason, who 
fons over the gamut of laughter in a very diversified 
and amusing manner. But we confess our favorite in 
fils portion of the entertainment, and, as we think, the 
d@euvre of the evening, is Molly Grammachree, 
a poor Hibernian mendicant, who has walked “ all the 
way from ould Ireland” with her son Thady on her 
back, singing and begging as she goes. There was a 
feality and rude pathos in this character, which pro- 
diced an effect that must be witnessed to be appreciated, 
‘We could go on in our analysis did not our limits remind 
t of stopping, and were we not persuaded it is the less 
né¢éessary to do so as most persons will take the oppor- 
tinity of forming their own judgment of the entertain- 
inet by personal observation. In these remarks we 
wish to be understood as speaking principally of the 
efect produced by MaTHEws’ personation. Of the com- 
position we must speak in more measured terms; it is 
Uiéqtial, and decidedly inferior to some of the former 
At-Homes in execttion. The fable of the Centaur is: 
éfactly reversed in the present instance: the man carries 
the beast, and were it not for the powerfal talents pf 
the performer, the vehicle made use of to convey his: 
<a woutd be stale, flat, and we fear unprofitable. 
ss Materiem superabat opus” — 


‘and we have no doubt the abilities of Martuews will 
‘Procure the piece a run. ' 
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COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 


BATH THEATRICALS. 


——eme if 






Mr. DRAMA, 
Should the space which you devote to Theatricals, 
not be pre-engaged by some more enlightened critic, , 
will you oblige me by inserting the following observations 

in your next DRAMA. 

Criticism in Bath is now become a serious business— 

There was a time when the Bathonians were aware that 
they could only expect their theatre to be a nursery for 
dramatic taleut, a place of trial for inexperienced actors, 
were judicious applause might in time teach.a novice to. 
throw off his embarrassment, when candid criticism 
might urge him to correct bad habits, and where kind 
patronage might eventually enable him to rise in his 
profession ; until, having endured the toils and difficulties, 
of a provincial: engagement, he might safely encounter 
the ordeal of metropolitan scrutiny. But these days are, 
gone by! Bath novices are expected to be finished per- 
Sormers; they are to start up ready made Roscius’s; 
or else they are to be immediately condemned and sent 
off again, because their pretensions are uot equal to those 
of Mr. This, Mrs. That, or Miss T’other, who having 
served a sort of apprenticeship here, are gone elsewhere 
to reap the advantages of diligent study and long. expe. 
rience in our provincial leading-strings. 

The very best actress we have had for years, and one 
who will doubtless reach the summit of her profession 
I mean our lovely favorite, Miss JaRMAN) went to, 

blin, where she receives a large salary :—Is the Bath, 
manager to blame? At all events Miss JARMAN seceded, 
before our present manager was in power. What thea 
is the use of us harping perpetually on our losses, and 
endeavouring to crush the dawning merit which we do’ 
possess? Miss E. TREE certainly is very. far indeed: — 

from. being at all equal to Miss JARMAN, but is not 
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‘Mies JARMAN also superior to any actress now in London? 
‘Miss E. TREE made her debdé here last season, and 
_ her improvement has been very great. Her Letitia 
* Hardy, though far from beivg a finished performance, 

was extremely pleasing, and there are few provincial 

actresses who could have played the part so well. The 

@ge critics have discovered that Miss E. TREE is not 
afinished actress—granted—she has been but a short 
on the stage, and this is the very place where her 
ts should be cherished and brought to perfection. 
she were a finished actress how long would she remain 
B & provincial town to be commented on by provincial 
witics? Really these gentlemen should make the tour 
‘pf the provinces, and after having in succession inhabited 
ihe pits of the Birmingham, Bristol, Southampton, and 
@few other theatres, again return to Bath, and enume- 
Mite the heroines who are likely to eclipse the talents, 

*complishments, beauty, and lady-like manners of Miss 
B Tree. Our favorite, Vin1NG, is also gone, and it 
} will, I suspect, be very long before we meet with an 
‘ &ttor 80 easy, so lively, and so gentlemanly. But what 
‘of that! He is gone—I trust like the critic’s footman— 
" to “ better himself,” and surely we are not to shut up 

the Bath Theatre in consequence! His departure was 

#ot,caused by any parsimony of the management. He 

bimself would, I believe, be the very last person to 

secuse them of unhandsome treatment. He, however, 
9 Mought it his interest to go elsewhere, and can the 
rs help it! Instead of turning up our noses, and 
ting those who are gone, it would be well if we 
attended the performer’s benefits while they remained 

Withus! Mr. VINING’s benefit afew seasons ago, failed 

# entirely, that his friends were obliged to exert them- 

selves to secure him another at the end of the season!! 

Many of the parts formerly played by Mr. ViNING, are 

tow played by Mr. WarpeE, (Doricourt for instance), 

there are others which are played by Mr. MONTAGUE, 
and therefore Mr. MonTAGUE’s voice had scarcely been’ 
heard in the theatre, before a hue and cry was raised, 
tad Mr. MonTAGUE was pronounced a very inefficient 

Miecessor to Mr. VininG! Can the sage critics name 
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an individual out of London, who could supply his place? 
and if they cannot, what is the use of venting their 
spite on the novice engaged by the manager ?—But this 
is an instance of the diberality of these Bath censors, 
Mr. VINING is an actor long accustomed to the stage— 
he chooses to go away—the managers must get the 
best substitute they can find, and Mr. Montauk is 
engaged probably ut about half the salary enjoyed by 
his lamented predecessor! 1 wish with all my heart 
Mr. Vinsnoa had remained, but if the spirit moved him 
to move off, 1 do not imagine that the managers would 
have been justified in putting him under arrest, and 
making him act in Bath against his will. Mr. Mon. 
TAGUE has undoubtedly talent, and his talent has fre. 
quently been recognised by the house ; he has mapy 
awkward faults and peculiarities in the management of 
his face—voice—arms—and legs ; he has a tendency to 
vant when he wishes to be impressive ; an angular me. 
thed of attitudinizing when he means to be graceful; 
and.a very funny walk, which I could imitate, . but 
cannot describe. He, however, has talent, and if well 
treated by the audience, and industrious himeelf, he 
may become a good actor, and a favorite, before he 
has been here many seasons. (By-the-bye, he is, 1 am 
told, ten years younger than Mr. ViniNG.) 
Mr. BELLAMY, last season, met with the same paper 
- Opposition, hut his paper opponents were too flimsily 
constructed to injure one whose sterling talent soon 
raised him a. host of energetic friends. The Joiner 
though personally unknown to him, saw his worth, and 
a word of praise from him was an antidote against the 
attacks of his opponents. He has played Job Thorw- 
bury, Pangloss, Old Dornton, The Admiral, Captain 
Copp, Sir Anthony Absolute, and Sir Peter Teazle, for 
better than any other provincial actor could have played 
them; and there are parts which he can play | better 
than any actor at Drury Lane. Mr. TERRY isa maa 
of yery great talent in his line, but Mr. TERRY cannot 
play Justice Woodcock, Old Dornton, Job Thornbury; 
and a host of other characters. These Mr. BELLAMY 
can play finely, they are the very things in which he 
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exeels, and when the Bath critics are throwing dirty 

at some new candidate for their favor, Mr. BEL- 
Lamy will be playing those parts in London. (I wish 
him- health and spirits to fulfil my prediction.) 

Mr, WaRDE is an established favorite here; even 
Me has been sneered at by these wise men of the west, 
bet he is now too secure to require a word of eulogy 
from me; if he did need one he should have it. I 
will, however, say one word for myself; 1 have seen 
him play Damon, in “ Damon and Pythias.”—I wish I 

' @uld again see him play,the part. Miss Carr, the fair 
tee of Bath, ought not to need a champion, but yet I 
farshe does! The enlightened critics, whom I'so much 
; sometimes neglect her entirely, and sometimes 

“ Miss: CARR was as usual Miss Carr.” This is 

to be very severe, and where Miss CaRR to: per- 
wm the Romps, Teazles, .Townleys, and Belvideras, 
gch an observation might be called for. But in the 
, Lady Frances Touchwoods, Marys, and Cicelys, 

Where are we likely to find so pleasing a representative? 

Where one half so pretty? Mrs. BAILEY is a great 

aquisition; her performanceof the Princess, in “ Timour 
the Tartar,’ was excellent, and I confess itis in serious 
A think she excels. Mrs. WinDsoR, our new old 

ly, is an actress of first-rate abilities, and is sure to 
be:a favorite ; and Miss.A. TREE, i when she get:rid of 
her, tremors, and gains confidence, will be a valuable 

Veealist. 1 have scarcely time to say one word of 

_ welcome to old favorites, but they can fight their. own 

- battles, or, rather, they have no battles to fight. WouLDs 

ie'ae'safe as inexhaustible bumour, and the laughter and 

_ qpplanse of the public can make him; and Mrs. W. is 

good a chambermaid as ever was seen—-whenever she 

r to be an old woman, she may be the.queen of the 

. Mr. Raymon is good, and [ suspect study 

May make: him better. Miss GEorGE is one of the 

and: best singers we ever had as a resident. 

-Mr. MILuar stands high asa vocalist—but I: must 
fenclude, or you will not insert my letter. 1 :shall be 
tuly, happy if one word that I have written should 
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assist any performer who comes with all the trepidations 
of a stranger amongst us. These are my last critical 
words .for the season. 

Yours, $e. 


“THOMAS. 





WINCHESTER THEATRE. 


March 8th.—This week, Liston was engaged t to per- 
form three nights at our theatre, and so great a ‘weight 
did his name carry, that the house was crowded e 
night to witness his performance. His Billy Lackaday, 
this evening, was a truly comic piece of performance, 
which during the evening drew down the pty ae 
respectable audience. 

9th —This evening we witnessed him in Barnaby Bui, 
and Sam Savoury. The performance of Cooke, in the 
comedy, exceeded our sanguine expectations: We con- 
gratulate him on his improvement, and with a little 
study and attention, those talents he is possessed of 
will procure him the esteem and regard of every.one who 
witnesses his performance. 

10th—This being the last night of Mr. Lrston’s per- 
formance, the doors. were besieged at an early hour, to 
witness his performance of Mawworm, in the “ 
crite,” and T. Sappy, Hq. in“ Deaf as a Post.” The 
house was crowded to suffocation, and the amusements 
drew down the well-merited applause they“ obtained. 
We were delighted with the singing of Mr. WINGROVE; 
the managers may think him a valuable acquisition to 
the Company. His voice, though not powerful, is soft 
and expressive ; and what he sings, he appears to take'a 
share, in thinking be pleases those who received him so 
kindly on his first appearance on this stage. The other 
characters were well sustained, and gave universal - 
tisfaction.. 
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LEEDS. 


Ma. Drama, 


It is reported that we are to have a new theatre, 
indeed the papers say that the ground is already pur- 
chased; it is estimated to cost £15,000, £10,000 of 
which is already subscribed; if this be correct (and we 
have it from good authority) we shall not need soon to 
beashamed of our theatre. 

' The one we have at present is a very poor one and 
in a low part of the town—the new one is to be very 
central; it is said the ground has:cost £4,000. With a 

lation of between 80 and 90,000 inhabitants, rapidly 
Epcasing, it frequently happens that our present theatre 
will not near contain those who wish to attend* ; and 
the accommodations for the performers behind the cur- 
tain are very poor, we therefore wish this speculation 
every success it deserves; and when we call to mind 

| that on various public projects our townsmen have raised 
near two millions within the last twelve ‘months, we 
think there is little room to fear their: patriotic spirit 
will forsake them at this juncture. — 


Yours, $e. 
A Dramatic OBSERVER. 


| ADDRESS 
Spoken by Mr. B. rar dk at the Benefit of the Phi- 


 lanthropic Society of United Britons, on Wednesday, 
Nov. 17th, at the West London Theatre. 


Y | 


Within the soul, plunged into care and gloom 
adverse fate, Hope's lamp to re-illame— 
herve anew with strength the manly arm; 
Beauty's tear, and light with joy each charm ; 





* It holds about.£100. renin 
t Author of “. Hate,” “ Cenevieve,” “ Blanca Rubea,” 
ad “ At One.” 
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The youthful heart to rescue from the ills 
That penury within Life’s cup distils ; 
From worse than death the veteran to save, 
And snatch pale sickness from an early grave. 
These'are thy deeds'heaven-born Philanthropy! 
First, to assist where nearer friendship’s fly, 
These are thy deeds—go search the lists of fame, 
Produce the mightest—most ensanguined name ; 
Then ask it proud possessor, on the day 
When blood-stained conquest mark’d his pompous’ way, 
If he could boast one feeling to compare 
With that Philanthropy’s warm votaries share, 
When o’er the ‘featares, lately dimm’d with grief, 
The grateful smile! bexpeaks the heart's relief. 
Not ours the task to lay a nation low ; 
We raise the wretched, and but war with woe. 
Fast fleeting from our “ cold and cloudy” isle, 
Benignant Summer sheds her farewell smile. 
Stern icy-hearted Winter now appears, 
And more:each hour the social hearth endears; 
Athwart the landscape, late so smiling seen, 
Spreads the hoar frost—a bleak and clieerless scene ; 
Loud thro’ the naked branches howls the blast, 
And ice-bound now the rivulet slumbers fast. 
Beats there a heart within a human breast, 
By bounteous Providence, with comfort blest ? 
Breathes there a man that could unmoved survey 
A fellow being to their ills a prey; 
Nor stretch the friendly hand to give relief; 
Check the deep sigh nor dry the tear of grief? 
Oh! there are none most fervently we feel, 
And thus in confidence we’ve made appeal. 
Again Philanthrophy your aid implores ; 
Again the Theatre unfolds its doors. 
Warn-hearted friends still ready at the call 
Of pity, fervently I welcome all. 
Oft be it mine to meet ye happy here; 
To aid a cause so sacred and so dear. 
Long to enjoy live’s blessings may ye live, 
And may ye never want the aid ye give. 

G. J. De WILDE, 
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TOWN TALK. 


The musical taste of this country has made so rapid a 
progress within.the last few years, that every thing con. 
nected with the science, and particularly with its vocal 
department, is bécome matter of general interest. A 
most important service to the advancement of the art of 
singing has just been performed by one of its accom. 
plished ornaments.. Mr. DuRUSET has recently publish- 
ed a valuable selection of Solfeggios from CRESCENTINI, 
Parr, and PELEGRINI, under the immediate patronage 
of His MasEsty. It is prefaced by an elegant dedica- 
tion to the Dake of Devonshire, and a list of subscribers, 
including not only many of the nobility distinguished for 
refined taste, but almost all the names of eminent pro- 
fessors, foreign and native, residents in our metropolis. 
If such a weight of sanction could be increased by any 
recommendation of ours, we should not hesitate to say, 
that such a work has long been a great desideratum 
and that no pupil aspiring to any thing like proficiency 
in the art should be without Mr. DuRusET’s book, if 
they have not the works from which it has been com- 
piled. Indeed he has considerably increased the value 
of CRESCENTINI and PELEGRINI’s Exercises, by taste- 
fal pianforte accompaniments, which they did not before 
possess. _— 


A performer of the name of Smita met with a dreadful 
accident on Friday night, 22ad of April, at AsTLEY’s 
Theatre, during the engagement in the military spec- 
tacle, “ The Invasion of Russia.” He fell from his 
horse, and, it is said, broke his back. It was yes- 
terday reported that mortification had commenced, and that 
consequently no hopes were entertained of his recovery. 


Canine Sagacity.—Some time since, as Mr. UsHErs 
the celebrated clown, was travelling from Sheffield to 
Chester, he stopped at the turnpike at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
to pay the customary tolls for his carriage, but was sur- 
prised, on feeling for his purse, to find it had disappeared; 
and while conversing with the landlady of the toll-bar 
on his loss, he was relieved from his unpleasant predica- 
ment by the appearance of his faithful dog, with the 
identical purse in his mouth, which it had picked up, and 
carried from the public-house where Mr. UsHER last 
supped, a distance of six miles! 
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